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We are Publishing a series of Marxian Course in 
the form of short studies for the beginners. The 
Course will deal with all aspects of Marxism— 
economic, philosophical and sociological. It will 
contain twelve volumes of which “Agriculture 
Under Capitalism” is the fourh. The first, second 
and third volumes deal with the following subjects. 


Vol. I 
SOCIETY AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


What are classes—Primitive communism —Growth 
of class society—Rise of capitalism—How capital 
was first accnmulated— Expropriation of agricultural 
population—Socialism the eoming order—On_ the 
dissolution of capitalism. 
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MARXIST VIEW OF CAPITAL 
What is commodity—Two propertics of com- 
modity—Value is created by lahour—the law of 
motion of Capitalist Commodity Production. 
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NATURE OF CAPITALIST EXPLOITATION 


Exploitation of workers—Labour power—a com- 
modity—Source of profit—History of surplus value 
—Surplus labour and surplus valne—Capital constant 
and variable—Rate of surplus value—Wage slavery 
—Forms of wages: nominal and real wages—Im- 
poverishment of the working class. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Herewith we have the pleasure to announce the 
appearance of the fourth volume of the series. In our 
note to the third volume we have tried to explain the 
reason of our delay in publishing the series in time. 


India is preeminently an agricultural country. It 
is, therefore, all the more imperative to learn of 
the application of Marxism in Indian agricultural 
conditions. Woes of Indian peasants are much too 
well-known. Commissions after Commissions have 


come and gone but the peasants are in no better 
position. 


The clue to this situation lies in the working of 
capitalism. Capitalism in agriculture will inevitably 
leal_ to the divorce of industry and agriculture. The 
condition of living grows from bad to worse and the 
dead weight of indebtedness grows quicker. According 
to the latest computation of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee the amount of agricultural loan 
amounts to about 900 Crores of Rupees in India. Much 
too staggering a figure —is it ? 


We have every hope that students of the volume 
will try to unfold the mask of exploitation of the 
agriculturists 1m their own places. If the volume 
gives a fillip to their attempts, the publishers will be 
satisfied that their efforts have borne fruits. 


SS 


HOW THE CAPITALISTS SHARE THE BOOTY 


We have seen previously that under capitalist 
methods of production, things are made, not for imme- 
diate use but for sale. Hence the capitalists are con- 
fronted with two problems, one of producing the goods 
and the other of selling them. Without selling the 
goods the capitalist can’t turn his capital into money. 

Under developed capitalist systems there are a 
number of intermediaries in between the process of 
production and sale of commodities. The producer 
usually sells all his products immediately after 
production to a middleman merchant, whose function 
it then becomes to have the goods sold in the market. 

Without sufficient means the merchant can’t 
perform this function of helping the manufacturer. 
Lf the merchant is able to procure sufficient capital, 
he can relieve the manufacturer of a considerable 
amount of risk and strain. As a result, the manufac- 
turer gives him a share of profit. 

The profit of commercial classes, thus, consists in 
part of a concession granted by the manufacturer, who 
in turn grants this concession ont of the profit of 
the manufacture. 

The merchant will invest his capital in commerce 
only so long as the return he gets is in line with the 
average rate of profit in the market. If it be less 
he would then transfer his capital from commerce to 


manufacture. 
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Besides acting as an intermediary, the merchant 
has another important function to perform. He also 
purchases goods from the peasants, artisans and 
others. The merchant buys the things in lots from 
one locality and sells them ata higher rate at some 
other locality. A part of the difference between the 
purchase price and the selling price is eaten up by 
packing, transportation, establishment and other 
costs. The remainder constitutes the profit of the 
merchant. In final analysis, therefore, the profit of 
the merchant comes to consist of exploitatiog of the 
ignorant peasants, artisans and others from whom 
the merchant purchased his goods. The commercial 
capital exploits the small producers in the above way 
and gradually transforms them into working men, 
working for the merchants at home. 

This feature is most visibly present in the Japanese 
form of production. Here the middleman gets the 
things so cheap from primary producers that he can 
underquote any competitor in any market and even 
then pocket a considerable amount of profit. To 
help them do this, the other assistants of capitalisin 
sing praise of the home-working system, the simple 
way of living of the Japanese masses and the 
Buddhist religion that preaches plain living and high 
thinking. 

“Under modern capitalist economy trade is not only 
carried on with articles of consumption. A huge 
number of commercial deals are transacted with 
commodities which are needed for further production 
or for transport. It is, therefore, necessary to 
distinguish between whole-sale and retail trade. The 
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manufacturer sells to the wholesalers and the whole- 
salers sell to the retailers and finally the retailers sell 
to the primary consumers. 

In capitalist society tremendous amount of business 
is. done in produce exchanges. The produce 
exchanges are centres where the buyers and sellers 
of a particular commodity meet to strike the bargain. 
The cotton exchange of Bombay, Jute exchange of 
Calcutta are the examples. Dealings here are not all 
genuine. Most people buy in anticipation of a rise 
in price and to profit thereby. This creates the 
opportunity for speculation. The gain which falls 
to the share of the speculator is the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of people who take part in the produc- 
tion or in the trade of the article. 

Besides these, a number of parasites crop up in 
the field of production. Without doing any work 
whatsoever, they pocket a huge amount of profit 
simply because they own vast capital and they loan 
out that capital to others. 

A question naturally arises, How does the money 
of these capitalists increase ? 

Usually, these capitalists deposit their money in 
some banks, who pay them interests. The money of 
the bank, however, does not increase of itself. Under 
capitalism there is only one way of increasing capital 
and that is by production. 

Therefore a modern bank does not keep all the depo- 
sit money in its vaults, but invests most money in produc- 
tion either directly or indirectly after keeping only a 
small portion to meet the demands of the depositors. 
The bank lends the money to capitalists who may need, 
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The capitalist uses the money in production. It 
does not affect him very much even if he has to pay 
it back, This is possible because in course of produc- 
tion he gets hold) of much money at various times 
and the capitalist pays out the loan from that money. 

The banks thus invest the money in two ways. 
Directly they invest on long terms and indirectly by 
financing the capitalists for a very short term, The 
short term loan is given by way of discounting bills 
and hundis. 

‘he distinctive feature of loan capital is therefore, 
that it is not invested by the one who possesses it, but 
by another who is a manufacturer or a merchant. 
The industrialist, therefore, has to share a portion of 
the surplus value created by his labours with the 
capitalists who loaned out the money to him. 

Capital is thus also reduced to a commodity with 
which transactions are carried on in various ways. 
In these transactions the price of capital is determined. 
Like any ordinary merchant, a bank purchases 
capital from its depositors and sells it ata higher 
rate to others viz., to the industrialists and merchants. 

How then is the rate of interest determined? As 
in every other commercial transaction, the price of 
capital in this case, is also determined by supply and 
demand. When supply of capital will be large the 
rate will be low and vice versa. But these temporary 
fluctuations will be regulated ultimately by the total 
amount of surplus value realised by the industria- 
list. If the bank charges arate that would not be 
covered by the surplus value created by labour, the 
industrial capitalist would not accept the loan. 
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Usually the rate of interest remains within this limit 
only—rarely in cases of crisis this limit in reached. 
Then production remains stagnant for a while. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY AND 
GRADUAL RURALISATION 


From industry let us turn to agriculture. 

Before capitalism, there was no such thing as large- 
scale production in industry. Previous to large-scale 
industry there were only artisans and handicraftsmen 
in its place. But it was different with agriculture. 
Agriculture was there even betore capitalism. When 
capitalism arose, agriculture was in a state of 
feudalism. The development of capitalism began to 
destroy the mainstays of agriculture at a very rapid 
rate. Inspite of the capitalist onslaught some 
important features of feudalism survived. The most 
important survival is the retention of land in the 
hands of private individuals. 

It is in the interest of capitalism to effect divorce 
between industry and agriculture. Along with this, 
capitalism creates a gulf between city and villages. 
In industry, the development of capitalism brings with 
it a tempestuous development of technique of produc- 
tion. But in all countries agriculture lags far 
behind. Capitalism drags agriculture out of feudal 
shackles but at the same time imposes evergrowing 
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oppression of exploitation for the broad masses of the 
village, condemning them to ignorance, backwardness 
and ‘poverty. The peasants are cut off from city- 
civilisation and live in ignorance and backwardness. 
The deepest contradiction of the capitalist system is 
the rapid growth of industry and the extreme back- 
wardness of agriculture. Lenin wrote :— 

“Agriculture lags behind industry in its develop- 
ment—this isa phenomenon inherent in all capitalist 
countries and this is one of the most deep-seated 
reasons for upsetting the proportion among different 
branches of the national economy, for crises and 
higher prices. 

“Capital has freed agriculture from feudalism, 
dragged it into the commercial whirlpool and 
together with this into the economic development of 
the world; it has torn it away from stagnation, the 
barbarism of the Middle Ages, and patriarchalism. 
Nevertheless, capitalism has not only failed to 
remove oppression, exploitation and poverty of the 
massess, but, om the contrary, it creates these 
miseries in a new form and re-establishes their old 
forms on a “modern” basis. 

‘Not only is the contradiction between industry and 
agriculture not removed by capitalism, but, on the 
contrary, itis widened and deepened to an ever 
greater extent. The pressure of capital, which grows 
principally in the spheres of commerce and industry, 
falls more and more heavily on agriculture.” 

A look into the industrial development of India 
will verify the correctness of Lenin’s statement. 
It we consult the census figures of past 50 years in 
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India—the truth will automatically be revealed, how 
excessive pressure has been brought on agriculture 
with the growth of Industrialism. By the eighties of 
the last century, the process of annihilation of native 
industrial centres were completed and profession of 
about + lacs of artisans taken away, so that they had 
no other means but to depend on agriculture. Let us 


examine the rate of people dependant on agriculture 
in exch census :— 


year population dependant 
on agriculture 

1891 61°6 

1901 66°5 

1911 72°2 

1921 73°3 


The census figures up to 1921 show an increasing 
percentage of population dependant on agriculture. 
But the things were given different shape in 1981 
when the percentage was shown to be only 65°6. But 
Dr. V. Ansley in her book “Economic development of 
India” has shown it to be a fictitious figure. She holds 
that the rate is much higher than that of 1921. The 
answer to this question of gradual ruralisation is 
frankly given by one of the learned census commi- 
ssioners : 

“Cheap imported industrial products have destro- 
yed native handicrafts and cottage industries. As the 
agricultural products began to fetch better prices, so 
the artisans left their works and clung to agriculture. 
The more industrially developed a province is, the 
more the pace of ruralisation has been.” 

Above admission is quite in keeping with our 
study. 


GROUND RENT 


The first factor of production in agriculture is 
land. But in all capitalist countries the land is 
privately owned by individual land-owners. They 
are all large-scale owners of land but they do not work 
the land themselves but rent it out. This they have 
done from the days of serfdom. They live on the fat 
of the land at the expence of the labour of others. Only 
in Soviet Russia land has been nationalised. There, 
ownership has been taken away from the land- 
lords and vested in the proletarian state which turns 
part over to the toiling peasants, giving land to all 
of them without charge and employing part for the 
organisation of large-scale state farms which raise 
produce for supplying workers and to satisfy the 
requirements of state industries serving these same 
workers. 

Under capitalism, the owners of land receive “Rent.” 
The owner of land collects tribute from all who want 
to cultivate his land, in the form of rent. This tribute 
is “ground rent.” 


RENT IS OF TWO KINDS 


Rent is of two kinds : differential and absolute. 

Differential rent arises out of the difference in 
productivity of land. Land area is limited and can not 
be increased according to the need of man. All land is, 
again, not of the same fertility—some has greater 
fertility, some less. Besides fertility, location is also 
an important factor. Some lands are more advantage- 
ously situated than others. The land which is better 
situated, saves the peasant the labour and expences of 
transportation. 

The cost of agricultural products are determined 
by the cost of productionin the worst land. For, had 
it not been the case, then the farmer farming the 
worst land would not produce at all. As such, there 
will be shortage of the product in the market and the 
price would go up to cover his cost. As the price 1s 
determined by the cost in the’ worst land, so the better 
lands must be enjoying a differential surplus. This 
excess income falls to the pocket of the land-owner. 

Apart from this, the land-owner gets “absolute” 
rent. The monopoly in land, owing to private 
ownership, prevents free transition of capital from 
industry to agriculture. H the capitalist wants to 
work ‘the land, he must have the permission of the 
landlord. 

Agriculture is also on @ lower technical level than 
industry. According to our study of surplus value, 
we may know that in such cases of lower technical 
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development the rate of surplus value is much higher. 
That is, with the investment of same capital in both 
industry and agriculture, more return is obtained in 
agriculture than in industry. Agricultural products 
are sold at prices higher than the price of production. 
The excess thus obtained goes into the pocket of the 
land-owner and is called “absolute” rent. Marx says 
that absolute ground rent is the tribute paid to the 
land-owner. 

On the following lines Lenin clearly cxplains the 
conditions that give rise to differential and absolute 
rent. 

“In the first place we have the monopoly of the 
use of land. This monopoly rises from the limited- 
ness of the land and is therefore inevitable in any 
capitalist society. This monopoly leads to the price 
of the grain being determined by the condition of 
production on the worst land; the surplus profit, 
obtained from investment of capital on the best lands 
or by a more productive investment of capital forms 
differential rent. This rent arises quite independent- 
ly of the private ownership in land, which simply 
enables the land-owner to collect it from the farmer. 
In the second place, we have the monopoly of private 
property in land. Neither logically nor historically 
is this monopoly inseparably linked up with the 
previous monopoly. 

“This kind of monopoly is not essential for capita- 
list society and for capitalist organisation of agri- 
culture. On the one hand, we can quite easily 
imagine capitalist agriculture without private property 
in land and many consistent bourgeois economists 
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demanded the nationalisation of land. On the other 
hand, even in practice we have capitalist organisation 
of agriculture without private property in land, for 
example, on state and communal lands.* Conse- 
quently it is absolutely essential to draw distinction 
between these two kinds of monopolies, and conse- 
quently it is necessary to recognise that absolute rent, 


which is created by private property in land, exists 
side by side with differential rent.” 


SOURCE OF GROUND RENT 


In the last analysis, the source of ground rent 
will be found to be the fruit of exploited labour. 
The capitalist takes a lease of land from the landlord. 
He works this land by wage-labour. The labourers 
work hard to produce surplus value over and above 
their own wages. This surplus value goes first of all 
into the pocket of the capitalist who took lease of the 
land. One part of the surplus value received by 
him is kept separate as a return of his invested capital 
and the other part he is furced to give to the landlord 
as a share. Naturally theretore, this part of the surplus 
value constitutes the rent. Rent, whether absolute 
or differential, can not be produced from any other 
source. 

Marx says this clearly : ; 


“We have, as for example, the “Khasmahal” talugs in India. 
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‘‘All ground rent is surplus value, the product of 
surplus labour”. 

Lenin only elaborates the position : 

“The theory of rent only presupposes that the 
entire agricultural population has been split up 
completely into landowners, capitalists and wage- 
labourers. This is an ideal of capitalism but by no 
means a reality.” 

Things are not so smooth in reality. [lt is much 
more complicated. [tis not rare in capitalist society 
that without renting out the land, the landlord himself 
hires labourers to work on it. Ln this case he is both 
the landlord and the capitalist. Profit and rent both 
now goes into his qwn pocket. 

Frequently the landlord rents his land not to the 
capitalist but to the peasants at large. Owing to the 
dearth of land, the peasants are compelled tu rent 
land from the landlord under most “enslaving” 
conditions. Under this system the landlord receives 
rent either in the form of money rent, or in the form 
of labour rent, or in the form of payments in kind. 
As there is no wage-labour here, it may be questioned, 
where does the rent come from in this case ?P 

The answer is simple. Here the source is the 
exploitation of the peasant labour. A part of the 
products of his labour is given to the landlord as _ rent. 
Owing to the fact that the peasants are mostly 
disorganised, sometimes this part becomes so great 
that the peasant has very little left for him to make 
his ends meet. 

The exploitation of the peasant is most evident in 
India under permanently settled areas viz., in Bengal 
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and, part of Benares. An entire hierarchy of middle-- 
men is established between the ultimate tillers of the 
soil and the landlord. The zeminders were recog- 
nised as land-proprietors in the English sense. They 
draw rent from dependent tenantry. This dependent 
tenantry again rented out the land to ultimate 
peasants. 

The increase in the amount of land rent measures 
the amount paid to the parasites by the society. 
Ground rent is one of the factors for holding back 
agriculture. Besides this, planlessness and anarchy 
of capitalist production lead to piratical exhaustion 
of the soil. Because of this fact, capitalist crisis 
assumes ruinous proportion in the sphere of 
agriculture, 


LARGE AND SMALL SCALE AGRICULTURE 


Development of capitalism brings in its trail the 
amalgamation or absorption of small businesses. 
Largescale production survives under capitalism. 
‘his method possesses various advantages. Machi- 
nery can be used to its best advantages. Overhead 
expenditure is much reduced. Byeproducts can be 
utilised in a largescale business. It increases the 
productivity of labour to a great extent. 

Capitalists, therefore, try to push out artisans and 
handicraftsmen. ‘Chis tendency of eating up small 


enterprises goes on even among the big businesses. 
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There arises keen competition between rival groups 
and ultimately only a few capitalist enterprises 
survive. Victory of big capital increases the class 
contradictions of the capitalist society. Under 
pressure of big capital the middle section is yracually 
being wiped out, The bourgeois face the — prole- 
tarians consisting of a mass of small producers, 
artisans and traders. Of the middle class only very 
few people get the scope of being promoted to upper 
state and the majority is thrown out as proletarians. 
As Marx and Engels visualised : 

“The development of modern industry cuts 
from under its feet the very foundation on which 
the bourgeois produces and appropriates products. 
What the bourgeois therefore produces, above all, 
are its own grave diggers” ! ( Communist Manifesto— 
Marx-EHngels) 

As it isin industry, so also it is in agriculture. 
Largescale agriculture is proportionately much more 
advantageous than smallscale agriculture. In Soviet 
Union the success of large state farms (Sovkhozs) and 
collective farms ( kolkhozs ) has proved the fact. 

[It should, however, be remembered that the 
ad vantages of largescale production is not the same in 
capitalist and socialist countries, Under Soviet 
conditions the advantages are that the farms are 
conducted on socialist principles “bringing untold 
benefits to the broad masses of the toilers.” But the 
same largescale production under capitalism gives the 
capitalist only power over small producers and help 


to enslave humanity. 
Although agriculture lags behind industry in 
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capitalist countries—the advantages of largescale 
agriculture is so evident that many capitalists are 
employing largescale production methods in agricul. 
ture. <Ainerica leads the way in this case. The 
number of tractors in America has increased from 
80,000 in 1918 to 1,000,000 in 19380. In Germany the 
use of nitrogenous fertilisers has increased by two 
anda half times between 1918 and 1928-29. In 1924 
electric motors were used in 70% of the farms haviny 
ever 200 metres each. But owing to private owner- 
ship of land these machines are not worked to their 
full capacity. Only the socialist revolution can create 
condition for the full utilisation of modern technical 
improvements in agriculture. 

Japitalism leads to the victory of largescale 
production in agriculture. Due to backwardness of 
agriculture this tendency of capitalism shows a few 
peculiarities in agriculture. — 

Firstly, because of the backwardness it is very 
difficult. to introduce machineries and as a result small 
peasants live side by side with big agricultural 
capitalists. The small farmer lives by inhuman toil 
of all the members of his family. The poor small 
producer fails to invest enough capital on land and as 
a result the fertility and productivity of the soil 
gradually deteriorates. The economic condition of the 
small producer batfles description. With the advance 
of capitalism the tendency is of gradual increase in the 
number of small farmers. A reading of Indian 
Census will prove this. In 1912 the number of 
peasants owning 5 acres of land or less were 6,272 
and in 1922 it rose to 6,446. According to the govt. 
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oflicors’ versions, it is unprofitable to cultivate land of 
‘the peasants with a pair of bulloeks even - 

The queer question of ground rent in Tndia led 
Marx to note : 

“Tf any natiows history, then ib is the history of the 
Knglish Management in India wich is a string of 
unsuceessful and really absurd) experiments in 


econonies.” 


PURCHASE AND SALE OF LAND 


Sometimes the peasant works on his own strip 
of land in capitalist countries. This is because under 
capitalism the land is privately owned. The peasant 
can purchase or sell the land at his will. 

But how is the price of the land fixed ? In case 
of sale the landlord so adjusts the price of the land 
that the money got in exchange of the land will go 
on fetching him, (if properly invested ) an equivalent 
amount of previous vent. Suppose a landlord gets 
Rs. 100 as rent by renting the land. Now he wants 
to sell it. Let us also assume that the current rate of 
interest allowed by banks is Rs. 57%. The landlord 
will, therefore, demand such a price for his land as 
will fetch him a return of Rs. 100 per year invested 
at the rate of 54. This amount is Rs. 2000. If, now, 
instead of renting out the land, the landlord invests 
the sale-proceeds, his income will not fall. 

The above is the criterion of the sale price of land. 
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| The land as such can’t have any value. It is 
incorrect to speak of the value of land. The reason 
ix that land is not the product of buman labour. 
Kvon though the land can not have any value, it can 
have price, because it has been usurped by the 
landlords as private property. 

The value of land is thus fixed by the income it 
can fetch annually. This method of determining the 
price of anything is known as Capitalisation. Marx 
says therefore that “the price of land is nothing but 
the capitalised rent”. Thus by purchasing the land a 
peasant pays years of rent in advance. 


GROUND RENT & AGRICULTURE 


Under capitalism improvement of agriculture is 
hampered by the excessive ground rent. Unlike 
industry where the capitalist re-invests a part of the 
surplus value, in agriculture the surplus value that 
is created, is spent in cities in idle luxuries. Absentee 
landlordism is a common phenomenon in agriculture. 
It we take a statistic of the annual income of land- 
lords and the proportion of money spent by them 
towards the betterment of agriculture—we will simply 
be horrified. Hardly any landlord does that. Land 
ig supposed to yield continuous surplus value. 

This is true even in the case of lands purchased 
from others. In this case so much money is usually 
spent in purchasing the plot that very little is lett 
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for buying accessories of agriculture. As Leontiev 
remarks : 

“Ground rent is like a machine which pumps great 
riches from agriculture into the pockets of Parasite 
Landlords. In this way, ground rent aggravates the 
backwardness of agriculture. Thus it helps only 
to increase the antithesis between city and village.” 

As capitalism advances, the amount of ground 
rent is also enhanced. Absolute ground rent increases 
with the extension of the area of land brought under 
cultivation. Along with it the differential rent also 
increases as the difference in the fertility of the land 
and its location, as also the difference in productivity 
of various investments of capital on one and_ the 
same land, grow apace. With huge improvements in 
the methods of agriculture viz., irregation facilities, 
fertilisation, marketing arrangements, the ground 
rent is proportionately increased. 

Naturally, therefore, constant rise in ground rent 
increases the price of land. Both city and village 
lands are affected in this way. In big cities like 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras—the price of land goes up 
to several thousands for a few square feet of land. 
In London and Newyork the figure is reeling. It is 
said that the value of the land on which the Bank 
of England is situated is equal to the value of a pure 
gold sheet, one inch thick, spread over the entire area ! 
In America the value of all land properties increased 
from 1909-1910 by more than $20,000,000,000. Of 
this only $5,000,000,000 are due to rise in value of 
equipment and buildings and $15,000,000,000 being 
due to increase in the price of land. 


POVERTY OF AGRICULTURERS 


Under capitalism the villages are doomed to back- 
wardness. ‘he peasant groans under taxes, insuffici- 
ent land aud damnably low price of agricultural 
products. Very often a large farm owner finds it 
to his advantage to keep a large number of small 
peasants around him. The small farmer can’t stand 
by his own earnings from the small piece of land. 
The landowner then gets an opportunity to exploit 
him. The farmer then becomes “a wage-earner with 
an allotment.” Under capitalism the peasant has 
to wage a bitter struggle for existence. He works 
hard to live on the fruits from his own small plot. 
But in doing so, the soil is gradually depleted and the 
condition of cattle becomes worse. He usually sells his 
grains to a middle man at an amazingly low rate. To 
meet his ends he has to beg for loan to the usurer— 
thus completing his enslavement. 

Just as in industrial spheres one and the largest 
section of the population is gradually thrown out as 
proletarians—so also in agriculture a small section 
is only rising to be rich peasants while a much larger 
section is everyday sinking to the level of property- 
less wage-labourers. Between these two sections, 
there remains a middle strata, the middle peasantry. 

“Their distinguishing feature is that commodity 
farming is least developed among them. In the 
majority of cases the middle peasants can not make 
both ends meet without resorting to loans to be 
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repaid by labour ete. Each time there is a failure of 
crop, the masses of the middle peasants are thrown 
into ranks of the proletarians.’’ (Lenin—The develop- 
ment of capitalism in Russia) 

In India a great mass of the midde peasants 
are in existence. For them there is only one course 
open under capitalism—falling to the ranks of 
village poor and then becoming agricultural wage- 


labourers. 


PEASANTS ARE ALLY OF WORKERS 


There is hardly any difference between the positinn 
of an industrial worker and a peasant. The former 
operates a machine while the latter works with a 
plongh instead of a machine. The peasants are the 
only dependable ally of the workers in the common 
struggle against capitalism. ‘he middle peasants 
should be won over to the side of poor peasants. With 
a firm hand the working class will then lead the middle 
deasants against the common enemy—the big land- 
owners. Only Proletarian Revolution can give a new 
charter of life to the middle peasants. Capitalism 
can not lead them out of the crisis that constantly 
faces them. 

By doing away with the big landowners, bankers, 
usurers, the proletarians are helping to end their 
exploitation once and for all. 
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